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who have considerately listened to my speeches without a too
obvious impatience.'
Soon after the Labour Government fell in August 1931 I
received an urgent invitation from the Royal Institute of Inter-
national Affairs to proceed immediately to China, as one of the ,
British delegation to the triennial conference of the Institute of
Pacific Relations, which had been summoned to meet in Shanghai.
I had long desired to visit the Far East, and I accepted the invitation
with great satisfaction; but Mr. Henderson insisted that the Second
Round Table Conference, which was to assemble in the early
autumn, had a greater claim to my attention as the late Parlia-
mentary Under-Secretary for India, and as one of the representa-
tives of the Labour Party. It was a great disappointment to me
to miss the chance of a journey round the world, but I unhesitatingly
agreed to give it up. Two years later, in 1933,1 had the privilege
of attending the conference of the institute which was held at
Banff, in the Canadian Rocky Mountains, and of meeting and
conferring with distinguished representatives from America,
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, China, Japan, and the Philippine
Islands. It was an educational experience which I would not
willingly have missed.
I had for nearly the whole of my adult life been deeply interested
in the government and the welfare of the Indian people, and from
the day that I entered upon my duties at the India Office in March
1931, to the hour when these lines were written, my mind was
continuously occupied and fascinated with the Indian problem.
The Second Round Table Conference enabled me to have daily
contact with the distinguished and well-informed Indian men and
women who so ably and courageously represented the many races,
castes, and interests of the 350 millions of our Indian fellow-
subjects, and I was honoured to enjoy their friendship. It was a
great test of their quality that, in a Western environment and
speaking a language not their own, they were able to meet on equal
terms some of the most highly trained minds that England
possessed, and it is a privilege to acknowledge that they acquitted
themselves with a distinction which did honour to their country.
The Lord Chancellor (Lord Sankey), who presided over the Table,
met them with a courtesy and dignity equal to their own,j and he
continuously encouraged them to contribute their best thought to
the solution of the most difficult imperial problem of our time.
The Second Round Table Conference was favoured with the